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Rethinking the Value Proposition to 
Improve Teaching Effectiveness 

By Regis Anne Shields and Christopher Lewis 

One out of a series of three ERS publications on teacher compensation, this paper 
explores what it means to transform the value proposition between school systems 
and teachers, and provides guidance on steps to reach this new vision. 


Introduction 

All employers, including school districts, enter 
into a Value Proposition with their employees — 
the complete set of offerings and experiences 
provided by the employer, compared to other 
similar opportunities. A successful Value 
Proposition reflects the needs of both employer 
and employee, not only attracting and 
retaining employees with the right skills and 
knowledge, but giving employees the rewards 
and working conditions that motivate and 
engage them at the level and quality desired 
by the employer. 

Because teaching effectiveness is the single 
most important in-school factor for improving 
student achievement , 1 rethinking the Value 
Proposition and how it gets communicated is 
one of the crucial levers available for school 
districts to increase their student achievement 
through improved attraction and retention of 
excellent teachers. What employers offer in any 
Value Proposition is broader than salary and 
benefits, and includes professional growth and 
career opportunities, work-life balance struc- 
tures, and recognition. It also encompasses 


working conditions — things like quality of 
leadership , 2 opportunity for teamwork, student 
motivation and discipline, and demands and 
structure of the job . 3 To date, many districts 
have thought too narrowly about their Value 
Proposition, if at all. When defining Value 
Proposition, districts have relied heavily on the 
intrinsic value of the teaching mission, rarely 
looking beyond salary and benefits. Even with 
these, they have failed to communicate the 
totality of what is offered, particularly with 
respect to benefits — health, retirement, and 
fringe. Improving communication of the Value 
Proposition will improve the pool of appli- 
cants, and employers must also successfully 
discern and select the most effective applicants 
to gain value from the larger pool . 4 

This brief gives districts a roadmap for 
re-envisioning and rebuilding their Value 
Proposition. It requires a dramatic change 
in perspective, and deliberate shifts in invest- 
ments to better meet district needs while also 
considering teacher preferences. 
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Constructing the Value Proposition 

Districts must engage in five steps to transform 
the Value Proposition into an effective manage- 
ment tool in attracting, retaining, and motivating 
a high-performing teaching cadre. They must: 

1. Flip their perspective from one in which 
existing compensation levels and structures 
drive who chooses to teach, to one that 
defines desired skills and attributes, then 
devise a Value Proposition to attract 
appropriate candidates; 

2. Expand and Assess their definition of the 
Value Proposition to include elements of 
teaching that attract and retain high-poten- 
tial candidates, weighing their current Value 
Proposition against that broader definition; 

3. Customize Value Proposition elements to 
support district priorities and reflect teacher 
preferences; 

4. Prioritize elements of the Value Proposition 
to optimize investment for high impact and 
fiscal sustainability; and 

5. Communicate the Value Proposition with 
sufficient clarity, making it widely accessible. 


1. Flip the Value 

The place to begin is at the end. Constructing a 
teacher Value Proposition — “What do I need to 
give in order to get the right people for achieving 
my objectives?” — requires district leaders to begin at 
the end point, with a clear definition of who those 
right people are. Most districts have constructed 
their Value Proposition the opposite way, stating 
what they will give without defining clearly what 
they want in return. This has resulted in a teacher- 
compensation and job structure that doesn’t reliably 
produce the teachers we need. 


Districts must upend how they think about the 
Value Proposition. They should begin by describing 
their instructional objectives. Once established, 
they can define the type and quality of teachers 
they seek to hire, as well as bringing about the 
specific job conditions and supports that nurture 
professional growth in teachers. 

2. Expand and Assess 

School districts must avoid narrowly defining the 
teacher Value Proposition as simply salary and 
benefits, for two reasons. First, a successful Value 
Proposition must balance employer and employee 
interests. While compensation is important, we know 
from surveys that working conditions are critical to 
teacher job satisfaction, and thus retention. Second, 
a narrow definition of the Value Proposition makes 
it difficult for districts to compete with the private 
sector for highly qualified candidates, making districts 
appear to have less to offer. 

Districts rarely consider the concept of working 
conditions as a component of how they invest in their 
teaching Value Proposition. Evidence suggests that 
supportive principals, collaborative working condi- 
tions, and professional empowerment are particu- 
larly important for high-performing candidates and 
teachers. The most recent MetLife Survey of the 
American Teacher, which reported teacher satisfaction 
to be at the lowest level in the 20-year survey history, 
found higher job satisfaction among teachers who felt 
their jobs were secure, were valued by the community, 
and offered opportunities for collaboration and 
teaming where work is shared. 5 

Since districts compete with the private sector for 
the same talent, communicating the entire Value 
Proposition is essential. In particular, districts often 
under-communicate the value of pensions and 
benefits, though these frequently put districts at 
a competitive advantage relative to private-sector 
employers. But even with a completely restructured 
teacher-compensation system, competition with 
the private sector on salaries and benefits alone may 
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FIGURE 1: Potential Value Proposition Elements 7 
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be a challenge, especially in the current economy. 6 
Analyzing the entire Value Proposition allows districts 
to emphasize (and adjust, if appropriate) those pieces 
that may lack high monetary value but yield great 
satisfaction in terms of mission, work-life balance, 
or individual growth. 


The potential components of the teaching profes- 
sion’s Value Proposition are detailed in Figure 1. 
The Value Proposition has five basic elements: 

(1) Direct Pay, (2) Benefits, (3) Recognition, 

(4) Development and Career Opportunities, and 

(5) Working Conditions (work/life balance). 
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“ The solution to increasing satisfaction 
among teachers is not simply to raise their 
pay. . . If you pay me $100,000 a year, 
the job isn’t any easier. . . More money is 
not that answer. It’s more [leadership], 
responsibility, better training, better PD.” 

— Rebecca Mieliwocki 
2012 Teacher of the Year* 

3 . Customize 

While major elements are similar, no two Value 
Propositions should be exactly the same. This is 
obvious between sectors — private and public — and 
across different professions. It is also the case across 
districts. The specifics of the Value Proposition 
will be dictated by factors outside the immediate 
control of the employer, detailed in Figure 2 on the 
next page, such as the legal environment around 
what must be offered and cannot be offered, the 
constraints of available resources, and the local 
context. If contractual or regulatory constraints limit 
a district’s ability to construct an attractive offering, 
district leaders must work to change this. 

The Value Proposition is also influenced and shaped 
by factors over which employers have greater control: 
strategic priorities and an understanding of the 
specific preferences of targeted employees. Individual 
employees may be willing to trade specific elements 
of the Value Proposition to maximize those they 
prioritize, allowing a district to give those employees 
more value for the same cost. 8 

While it is important to customize a district’s Value 
Proposition, schools must also assess and improve 
their school-level Value Propositions. Some of the 
elements discussed are relevant across an entire 
district (for instance, benefits), whereas other 


elements, such as principal leadership and building 
conditions, are specific to individual schools. Note 
that if teachers can’t apply directly to schools, 
altering school-level Value Propositions has limited 
impact on attracting better teachers, but impacts 
retention. Districts have a responsibility to help their 
neediest schools improve their school-level Value 
Proposition, since these schools struggle to attract 
and retain excellent teachers. Help could include an 
initiative to place excellent principals in turnaround 
schools, or paying more to highly effective teachers 
for working in the neediest schools. 

4. Prioritize 

Compensation is not the only component of a Value 
Proposition that significantly impacts the financial 
bottom line. Since public revenues are generally 
constrained at some level, it’s impossible for districts 
to fully fund all district priorities or honor all 
employee preferences. Districts must structure the 
Value Proposition to attract, motivate, and retain 
a high-performing teaching force in a financially 
sustainable way, meaning that districts must prioritize 
which elements to fund. The process of prioritization 
begins as districts tailor their Value Proposition 
to their needs. District leaders must then consider 
the student impact and cost of each component in 
their Value Proposition to best leverage resources 
and maximize impact on student outcomes. 

Some elements of the Value Proposition impact 
attraction over retention, and vice versa. The 
differential tends to center around transparency, 
or lack thereof, that prospective new hires have 
around certain elements. For instance, working 
conditions impact retention over attraction, since 
new hire candidates have less insight into working 
conditions than do current teachers. In prioritizing 
elements of the Value Proposition, districts should 
consider whether they want to privilege attraction 
over retention. 


*Heitin, L. 2012 National Teacher of the Year Hopes to ‘Restore Dignity’ to Teachers, Education week, 2012, April 24 
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Understanding the entire cost of the Value 
Proposition helps districts align scarce financial 
resources with priorities and support attracting, 
retaining, and motivating a high-performing 
working force. A small salary increase for all teachers 
may be better invested in other parts of the Value 
Proposition to improve teaching effectiveness, for 
instance. Coaching resources can be an expensive 
line item, especially if funded at levels that provide 
enough attention and support to improve instruc- 
tion. Coaching, if structured and implemented in 
alignment with best practices, can improve teaching 
effectiveness 9 and teacher satisfaction . 10 Given this 


knowledge and these costs, a district must consider 
which investments make better financial and 
strategic sense: investment in coaching resources or 
a tiny increase in salary . 11 (See Figure 3 on next 
page) The answer to this question depends on a 
district’s specific context, including competitiveness 
of salary and benefits as compared to surrounding 
districts, current structures for individual growth 
and professional development, and other elements 
in the Value Proposition. 

With all of that said, salary and benefit levels are 
vitally important. Everyone, including teachers, 
wants to be paid adequately. Intrinsic motivation 


FIGURE 2: Examples of Customizing the Value Proposition 


Value Proposition 
Variables 

Potential Factors 

Examples 

External 

Legal 

Union contracts 

Salary and many working conditions (sick leave, class size, etc.) 
dictated by union contract 


State laws 

State law often defines benefits, pensions, and job security 

Resources 

Funding levels and 
flexibility 

Higher-funded districts have more options in constructing a Value 
Proposition, unless funding streams are tied to specific uses 

Local Context 

Urban/suburban/ rural 

District setting may impact the value of safe working conditions 


Local economy 

Level of market competition with area employers influences the 
total size of a Value Proposition package; cost of housing in 
proximity to schools influences inclusion of housing benefits 

Internal 

District 

Strategic Priorities 

Workforce performance 
and capacity 

With a high-performing workforce: Value Proposition could 
include more opportunities for leadership and collaborative 
professional communities; with a novice or lower-performing 
workforce: Value Proposition could include more opportunities 
for directed professional development and support 

Employee 

Preferences 

Age 

With a younger workforce: Value Proposition could emphasize 
maternity/paternity benefits, professional development opportuni- 
ties, job sharing, and flexible schedules. With an older workforce: 
emphasis might be on health and retirement benefits. 

V 

Proximity to job 

Mass transit/ travel subsidies may be part of a Value Proposition if 
a significant number of teachers live outside the district. ^ 
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FIGURE 3: 

Professional Growth or Compensation? 

Assume District A wants to improve teaching 
effectiveness but is confronted with high 
teacher turnover. The options placed before 
the Superintendent: increase compensation or 
invest in a coaching program. 

With $4 million available for this effort and 
1000 teachers, this means the Superintendent 
can hire 50 coaches (at $80,000 each) at a 
teacher coach ratio of 20:1 or give each teacher 
a raise of $4,000? 

Which will be more effective in attracting, 
retaining, and motivating teachers? 


and professional development don’t pay the mort- 
gage or college tuition. Not only does getting 
compensation right contribute to attracting, 
retaining, and motivating a high-performing work- 
force, it may also spur higher performance. Daniel 
Pink in Drive suggests that, “Effective organizations 
compensate people in amounts and in ways that 
allow individuals to mostly forget about compen- 
sation and instead focus on the work itself.” 12 He 
asserts that not getting it right keeps compensation 
front and center and inhibits creativity, ultimately 
unraveling performance. 

Economists vigorously debate the best methodology 
for determining the competitiveness of current 
teacher salary and benefits. 13 Without wading into 
the details of that debate, evidence suggests that 
districts have a hard time competing with other 
professions for top-quality candidates, given current 
salary levels and growth patterns. A recent report 
by McKinsey & Company, “Closing the talent 
gap: Attracting and retaining top-third graduates 
to careers in teaching,” indicates that the most 


significant differences between teaching and the 
chosen careers of top-third college graduates lie 
with compensation. 

With regard to attracting and retaining top-third 
students, the report shows that starting salary, 
expected growth, and maximum potential salary are 
all critical factors in compensation structures. 14 This 
same report shows that only 10 to 18 percent of 
top-third students say teaching offers a competitive 
starting salary, pays appropriately for the skills and 
effort they would bring, or offers a salary that would 
increase substantially over the next seven to 10 years. 
Only one in three think teaching pays enough to 
support a family, and more than half believe they 
could earn more as a garbage collector. 15 

Beyond perceptions, the annual salary of teachers in 
the United States without adjusting for the shorter 
work year is lower than the annual salary of college 
graduates employed in other occupations. Salaries 
for American teachers with 1 5 years’ experience are, 
on average, 60 percent or less of full-time earnings 
for 25- to 64-year-olds with tertiary education in the 
United States. 16 The International Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
reports that supply of potential teachers is highly 
responsive to increase in salaries. 17 

5. Communicate 

For a district’s Value Proposition to drive success 
in attracting, retaining, and motivating high- 
performing employees, it must be understandable 
and accessible. 

Understandable. Prospective or current employees 
must be able to compare the Value Proposition and 
its individual components with that of competing 
employers, including other professions and 
surrounding districts. This requires districts to 
cost out individual components in ways they have 
not previously done, and to collect and provide 
comparison information on competitors, if available. 
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FIGURE 4: Salary vs. Adjusted Hourly Rate 


w - 

District 

# Teacher Days 

Hours/Day 

Annual Hours 

Starting BA 
Salary 

Adjusted 
Hourly Rate 

A 

183 

6.5 

1190 

$44,943 

$37.76 

B 

190 

7.1 

1346 

$44,587 

$33.12 

l C 

192 

7.5 

1440 

$48,567 

$33.72 y 


Source: ERS analysis and partner district data 


For example, a district might consider its elemen- 
tary literacy-coaching program to be a major selling 
point, and invest significant resources toward 
creating a nationally recognized program. The 
district will want to tout this program, but it must 
also value it so that a potential employee under- 
stands how that investment translates into personal 
value, either through teacher-to-coach ratio or 
dollars-per-teacher expenditure. How a district 
represents this investment depends on the trade-offs 
and priorities of the employee and employer. If the 
district has specifically chosen to invest in a coaching 
program rather than slightly increase salaries, since 
its salaries are on par with neighboring districts, the 
dollars-per-teacher calculation must highlight this 
(Figure 4). 

In communicating comparisons, districts should 
ensure that comparisons are apples-to-apples, 
particularly with salaries. While districts routinely 
report salary scales, they rarely include a picture 
that adjusts for required hours worked, which often 
differs significantly by district. 

Requirements for teacher hours do not represent 
actual hours worked by most hard-working, 
conscientious teachers. 18 However, they do repre- 
sent hours available for school-wide use for student 
instruction, team collaboration, professional 
development, or other activities important to both 
employee and employer. At first glance in Figure 
4, District C appears to offer an 8 percent higher 
salary at $48,567 over District A at $44,943. 


However, these starting salary levels do not account 
for differences in total annual hours worked. When 
starting salaries are adjusted for annual hours 
worked, District As shorter contract day and year 
means its adjusted hourly rate of $37.76 is higher 
than District C’s at $33.12. 

Accessible. The Value Proposition is an effective 
human-resource management tool if it is an active 
and live concept. It must be kept current, with 
consistently updated information, readily available 
to all employees and — to the extent possible — 
personalized for each employee. 

Conclusion 

As school districts rethink their teacher Value 
Proposition, they must not ignore their most valu- 
able asset: the opportunity to impact, improve, 
and enrich the lives of children and young adults. 
This intrinsic characteristic is a priceless asset 
in attracting, retaining, and motivating a high- 
performing teaching force. That said, it is no 
longer sufficient for districts to rely primarily on 
the intrinsic nature of the profession to achieve 
their goals. The concept of the Value Proposition 
can be an effective human-resource tool to attract 
a teaching force that our demanding education 
outcomes require. 


This publication was made possible with funding 
from the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation. 
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